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94 The Freedom of the Will. 

author, his task and its position, considered with reference to 
the great philosophies of recent times, are perfectly transpa- 
rent'. The consciousness of the genetic justification of his 
stand-point lends him everywhere coolness and certainty of 
judgment in general, but more particularly in his polemics, 
where these, as belonging to the subject, cannot be avoided: 
the same consciousness adorns his style with that dignity and 
gentlemanly deference whose absence is so much to be re- 
gretted in the author of " The World as Will and Idea," as 
well as in others. Von Hartmann, in his criticism of the dia- 
lectic method, closes the preface to his Monograph on that sub- 
ject with the noble words: "that we know no other duty to 
the heroes of science than that of examining their produc- 
tions with more care than those of other persons, and in these 
words we have the ground tone of his whole polemical career 
— and no less in the Philosophy of the Unconscious." 

Thus the public possesses in this book a thoughtful and 
vigorous account of the development of the Unconscious from 
its first presentiment up to the gorgeous edifice of human 
society under the sway of conscious reason, which continually 
seeks for self-invigoration and new birth in the Unconscious. 



THE FREEDOM OP THE WILL* 

"Although Philosophy can bake no bread, yet she can pro- 
cure for us God, Freedom, and Immortality." This often quoted 
saying of Novalis sounds strangely from the mouth of one living 
in the age immediately succeeding Kant's " Critique of Pure 
Reason," and reminds one of the " Naturam expellas, etc.'''' 
Those three great ideas will never let man rest until he has 
found a tenable theory of them for himself. No philosophy, 
whether positive or negative, skeptical or dogmatic, can set the 
matter at rest so that speculation shall cease. For the essen- 
tial part of it is that each individual be clear in himself on 
these points ; he is therefore obliged to think out the solution 
for himself before it becomes his solution. 

Of these three gifts of philosophy, the second is of first in- 
terest to the Anglo-Saxon intellect. To speculate on the Free- 
dom of the Will is the most natural philosophic activity for 

* " Two Letters on Causation and Freedom in Willing, addressed to John Stuart 
Mill, with an Appendix on the Existence of Matter and our Notions of Infinite 
Space." By Rowland Q. Hazard. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1869. 

" Freedom of Mind in Willing, or Everything that Wills a Creative First Cause." 
By same author. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1864. 
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a people whose national characteristic is the practical will- 
power and its realization in forms of political freedom. The 
Anglo-Saxon does not create any great systems of Ontology, 
but he labors at empirical psychology. Empirical science of 
whatever kind arises solely from the substitution of the Will 
or practical faculty for the Reason or theoretic faculty : what 
objects my practical will finds, these shall be counted as 
known, and not any others. 

I. The first step in a discussion of the Freedom of the Will, 
is to clear up the question of free or spontaneous activity in 
general. Until it is settled that free being is possible in idea, 
no subsumption can be made of the individual under it as 
predicate. From this cause arises the interminableness of 
the usual argumentation on the subject: One man tries to 
convince another that the Will is free — causa sui, self-determ- 
ined — when the other is utterly unable to grasp the idea of 
self -determined, or free, in itself. It is of no use to pursue a 
man with appeals to consciousness, when he conceives all Be- 
ing under the form of dependent or finite Being — the form of 
Being as determined or conditioned ab extra. 

Mr. Hazard, in the books before us, has taken the right 
course in first discussing at length the idea of causation. Effi- 
cient cause is causa sui, or primary source of motion, and one 
must grasp the whole of that thought before he can proceed 
to discuss the Will. 

The Kantian Critique has already been referred to. The 
Third Antinomy is supposed by Kant and the Kantians to 
prove that all attempts to comprehend Freedom are impossi- 
ble. It sets up a Thesis : " That a causality of freedom is 
necessary to account fully for the phenomena of the world," 
and after proving it, establishes by other arguments the 
antithesis : " There is no freedom, but everything in the 
world happens according to the laws of Nature." 

In these antithetic arguments Kant has well exhibited the 
Maya or delusion of untutored Reflection ; it moves round and 
round in a circle, because it thinks only one side at a time, 
and does not find itself strong enough to grasp both sides to- 
gether, and thus rise to a comprehension.* A brief consider- 
ation of the Antinomy may be pertinent in the present con- 
nection. 

The chief point in the Thesis may be stated as follows : 1 . 
If everything that happens presupposes a previous condition, 
(which the law of causalty states), 2. this previous condition 
cannot be a permanent (or have been always in existence); 
for, if so, its consequence, or the effect, would have always ex- 
isted. Thus the previous condition must be a thing which has 
happened. 3. With this the whole law of causality collapses ; 
for (a) since each cause is an effect, (6) its determining power 

* See Jour. Speculative Phil., Vol. I., pp. 18, 19; Vol. III., pp. 275, 276. 
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escapes into a higher member of the series, and, (c) unless the 
law changes, wholly vanishes ; there results an indefinite series 
of effects with no cause ; each member of the series is a de- 
pendent, has its being in another, which again has its being in 
another and hence cannot support the subsequent term. 

Hence it is evident that this Antinomy consists, first : in the 
setting up of the law of causality as having absolute validity, 
which is the antithesis. Secondly, the experience is made 
that such absolute law of causality is a self-nugatory one, and 
thus it is to be inferred that causality, to be at all, presupposes 
an origination in a " self-moved," as Plato calls it. 

The Antinomy reduced to its simplest statement gives : 

(a) Thesis : Self-determination must lie at the basis of all 
causality, otherwise causality cannot be at all. 

(6) Antithesis : If there is self-determination, " the unity of 
experience (which leads us to look for a cause) is destroyed, 
and hence no such case could arise in experience." 

In comparing the two proofs it is at once seen that they are 
of different degrees of universality. The argument of the The- 
sis is based upon the nature of the thing itself, i. e. a pure 
thought ; while that of the Antithesis loses sight of the idea of 
" efficient " cause, and seeks mere continuity in the sequence of 
time. The Thesis, properly stated, is a true universal, and ex- 
hibits its own truth, as that upon which the law of causality 
rests ; and hence the antithesis itself— less universal — resting 
upon the law of causality, is based upon the Thesis. Moreover, 
the Thesis does not deny an infinite succession in time and 
space ; it only states that there must be an efficient cause — 
j ust what the law of causality states, but shows, in addition, 
that this efficient cause must be a " self-determined." 

A general investigation into the nature of the conditions, 
limits, or determinations of any being, considered as a whole, 
will result, if strictly pursued, in the conclusion that all deter- 
mination is self-determination, i. e. originates in a spontaneous 
will* 

II. After the first point has been cleared up, it still remains 
to show the relation of the human will to the free will which 
is shown to be the actual basis of existences. This involves 
a treatment of man psychologically as an individual, and eth- 
ically as existing substantially in the institutions which he 
creates, not as an individual but as a race : the Family, Soci- 
ety, and the State. The consideration of the latter or ethical 
phase falls, in the Philosophy of Rights. The former phase 
involves the discussion of such subjects as motives, choice, ap- 
petites, foreknowledge, &c. 

Mr. Hazard has treated these themes with great acuteness, 
and has always kept in view the great central light, the thought 
of causa sui. 

» Jour. Sp. Phil., Vol. I., pp. 20, 119, and 187. 



